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character, to which Stendhal gave the title of
" Espagnolism." It was a sort of ferocious inner
arrogance, the duty of which was to keep one's own
personality, at all costs, impenetrable and intact.
It loathed business and money, together with every
manifestation of bourgeois procedure and dis-
position ; it cherished Le Cid's knightly sense of
honour, and z^egarded as depraved any action
touched with material interest.

Following the convulsions of 1848, a group of
students at the Ecole Normale, led by Hippolyte
Taine and Francisque Sarcey, planted the first
obscure shoots of Stendhal's renown* As pro-
testants against Romanticism, they were admirably
fitted to seize the method of his art. As personages
docile, reactionary and middle-class, they were
blind to its content of feeling and mutiny, " without
which Beylism is an empty form.'* Not until the
decade between 1880 and 1890, as the novelist had
foreseen, did a generation emerge capable of
divining him through community of heart* Like
Stendhal, they were children of Ann&es Terribles;
after Sedan, as after Waterloo, the life of France was
haunted by an obsession of peril, of disaster* Like
Stendhal, too, they were generally diracinls* Paul
Bourget and Maurice Barr&% for example, were
middle-class boys uprooted from the provinces and
transplanted to Paris ; Leon Blum, born in the
capital, was a lad of the smaller bourgeoisie who
had become estranged from his family environment.
With an immediate instinct of the soul they grasped
the subject-matter of Stendhal's genius ; but they